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sometimes influenced by whites, sometimes directly imitated. Mr. 
Krehbiel limits his claim for the originality of negro songs to their 
religious songs ; but he finds in the negro " shouts " and " spiri- 
tuals " an inherited African or aboriginal element. Apparently he 
quotes " Weeping Mary " as a song of negro creation. 

Louise Pound. 

University of Nebraska. 
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Edward Young's ' Conjectures on Original Composition ' in 
England and Germany. By Martin William Steinke (Americana 
Germaniea, No. 28; New York, P. C. Stechert Co., 1917). Dr. 
Steinke has rightly assumed that Professor Brandl's edition has 
not rescued Young's treatise from the larger share of oversight and 
neglect on the part of students of critical theory in the eighteenth 
century. An edition of the work now issued in this more generally 
accessible monograph (pp. 41-73) may with reason, therefore, be 
expected to be widely welcomed. As with Professor Brandl, the 
text here given is that of the first edition (1759), the footnotes 
carrying the author's few and not important changes made in the 
second edition (also in 1759); but punctuation and spelling have 
been modernized, — a matter concerning which no quarrel will be 
seriously sustained. With the statement that this monograph 
consists of 127 pages a measure is given of the editor's critical and 
expository matter into which the text of the treatise has been 
inserted. Specifically, the text is preceded by a chapter entitled 
"Young's 'Conjectures' in England" (pp. 1-16), and by a 
chapter on the ' Conjectures ' in Germany (pp. 17-40) ; and follow- 
ing the text is a liberal amount of material in support and expan- 
sion of the initial chapters ; this is in the form of " Appendix I. 
The Ideas contained in the ' Conjectures ' compared with their 
Parallels found in Earlier Writings " (pp. 74-109), and " Appendix 
II. The ' Conjectures ' compared with their Parallels in subsequent 
German Literature " (pp. 110-124) . Subjoined is a Bibliography 
of something more than two pages. 

The expansion of the second chapter beyond the limits observed 
in the first is occasioned by the inequality of the shares of direct 
influence attributable to the treatise. That the greater share is 
found in Germany shows that the treatise possessed for the foreign 
country the larger measure of novelty; that for England, on the 
other hand, it did not, in theme or argument, represent a notable 
deviation from the accepted principles of literary theory and 
criticism, — all was in the main "common property, as topics of 
discussion in literary circles as well as subjects of other writers " 
(p. 14). From this difference in the vogue of the treatise Dr. 
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Steinke derives the plan of his investigation, previously made 
distinct by Professor Brandl. Indeed, Dr. Steinke has been engaged 
chiefly in rehandling and extending the work of the preceding 
editor, and has, therefore, had to meet the difficulties encountered 
by a less experienced writer in following a mature scholar. It 
cannot be said that Dr. Steinke, whose style has its marks of 
immaturity, has been successful at all points in keeping clear the 
seams between what he found done and what he has attempted to 
add. He has hardly met the severe requirement of transmitting 
the state of a problem as he found it, without some loss of what 
has become associated with it under the process of previous enquiry. 
He has not, therefore, reduced to lowest terms the necessity of 
turning to Professor Brandl's paragraphs. In verification of this 
judgment it will be seen, for example, in the discussion of what 
he describes as " the intricate [but not very important] problem 
as to what evoked the Conjectures," that Dr. Steinke does not 
definitely inform the reader of how little is to be gleaned after 
Professor Brandl's reaping; nor is all that has been considered 
in this connection now duly summarized. It is also to be noticed 
that after added suggestions, this problem is dismissed in an uncon- 
vincing manner, for it is highly improbable that Young's reference 
to a friend " was made merely as a polite pretext for writing the 
Conjectures." No light is thrown upon this problem by the fact 
that the aged author flung himself out of his aesthetic orbit and 
closed his treatise with an elaborated digression on the religious 
death of Addison, with an unfulfilled promise to treat of Addison's 
originality in a later work. Richardson could not persuade Young 
to cancel or at least to abridge this digression. Professor Brandl 
gives considerable attention to it, but it remains a puzzle to the 
critic's sense of fitness. 

A question uppermost in the neo-classic mind concerned the 
relative merits of ancient and modern authors. In a partisan con- 
troversy prejudice and misrepresentation in time became so far 
exhausted as to put the question gradually into the normal light 
of liberal discussion — liberal, of course, within the limits of prevail- 
ing literary theory and practice. The ' correctness ' of the period 
in thought and expression yielded enduring results in clearest 
analysis of the principles of authentic art in literature. Imitation, 
invention, imagination, genius, taste — these topics engaged the pen 
of the poet and of the essayist to a degree that constitutes a distin- 
guishing mark of the century, at the middle point of which stands 
Young's thoroly representative treatise. As to essential content 
this treatise cannot, therefore, be expected to abound in elements 
of originality. The author had individuality in method and in 
figure of argument, and he may well have been a leader in minimiz- 
ing the faults of Shakespeare and in enforcing the injunction to 
imitate his genius in accordance with a generalization of the view 
represented, for example, by Warburton's praise of originality in 
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Pope's manner of composition; but the treatise is chiefly a record 
of generally accepted judgments, " a very comprehensive and 
advanced literary program of the time" (p. 14), from one point 
of view; from another, it is in the line of conventional criticism that 
reaches back into the preceding centuries. 

Putting the emphasis on originality directly, rather than indi- 
rectly by defining rightful imitation, was taking a step toward the 
freer romantic method, which forced into special prominence the 
distinction between imagination and fancy; but the two methods 
of discussion, aiming at the same result, had long been at least 
tacitly blended, and continued to be held in this manner longer 
than has been generally recognized by the historical critic. A 
contribution to a revision of the usual interpretation of the begin- 
nings of the romantic method of composition has recently been 
made by Mr. Donald S. Crane (Studies in Philology, University 
of North Carolina, xv, 195 ff.). Here is brought to light A Disser- 
tation on Reading the Classics and Forming a Just Style, by Henry 
Felton. The vogue of its leading reflections and its representative 
character are attested by the fact that it " was reprinted five times 
between 1713 and 1753," the period which, in the more direct 
manner, matured the thoughts for the Conjectures. That this 
Dissertation should be reprinted is a conviction well grounded in 
Mr. Crane's analysis of it. Had it been accessible to him, Dr. 
Steinke would have discovered the true imitation of models and 
the essential character of originality well set forth on the back- 
ground of opinions reaching back still another century; this 
strengthens the evidence against the view that regards Young's 
treatise as representing a culmination of gradually developed 
doctrine. 

Mr. Crane has, however, a specific purpose in calling attention 
to Felton's Dissertation. He opens the question of the significance 
of the so-called Spenser and Milton revivals, which have been inter- 
preted, for the most part, as indicating the " beginnings of some- 
thing revolutionary and new," whereas, the " representative 
quality " of Felton's discussion of imitation establishes a strong 
presumption in favor of placing the " revivals " in the category of 
"judicious imitation," which has been too exclusively held to 
relate to ancient models. Eelton's last sixty pages are devoted " to 
an appreciation of the great English writers [with special emphasis 
on Spenser and Milton] of his own and the preceding century," 
and thus " plainly meant to couple the English writers with the 
Greek and Roman as proper models of true imitation." Add to 
this Young's insistance on the genius of Shakespeare, and the neo- 
classic doctrine of imitation and of originality takes on a wider 
margin which is characteristically national. An old question is 
reopened for a fresh discussion of all available evidence. So far as 
this is involved in the theory of creative genius, taste, and criticism, 
the student of today knows the old question to be perennially new. 
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To the technical treatises on this group of subjects, it may be 
helpful, especially to the cultivated general reader, to add, at this 
point, a reference to a recently published book by T. Sharper 
Knowlson, entitled Originality : a Popular Study of the Creative 
Mind (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918). 
The thoughtful reader will here find admirable chapters " to show 
the importance of a study of creative thought," and a well-considered 
" regime " for attaining mental efficiency. The popular and direct 
purpose of the writer will not rob his book of the specialist's 
approval. 

Turning to the consideration of the extraordinary influence of 
Young's treatise in Germany, another problem is encountered 
which is also distinctively national but, as already observed, in 
marked contrast to the problem in England. Here Dr. Steinke has 
with commendable industry and good intelligence carried forward 
Professor Brandl's sketch, and the citations from German critics 
presented in orderly fashion in his second Appendix contribute to 
the further articulation of the evidence to be considered. 

The student of the history of literary theory will be obliged to 
admit the usefulness of Dr. Steinke's monograph. j. w. b. 



William Wordsivorth. Hoiu to Know Him. By C. T. Winchester 
(Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916) has already 
become somewhat out of date by reason of the new light thrown 
upon Wordsworth's earlier life by Professor Harper's biography. 
Mr. Winchester would have to 'revise his whole account of the poet's 
visits to Prance and would need to modify a good deal of his 
opinions on certain phases of his character in order to bring his 
book into harmony with the lately published facts. Apart from 
this (for which Mr. Winchester is of course not to blame) his work 
is a painstaking introduction to the elements of knowledge of 
Wordsworth. In the effort to be judicial he has perhaps laid undue 
stress upon the " Limitations and Defects " of Wordsworth, to 
which indeed he devotes a separate chapter. He skims lightly over 
the surface of Wordsworth's mysticism and is superficial also in 
his treatment of " Nature," a subject which Professor Raleigh has 
considered much more profoundly in equally brief space. In the 
chapter upon Wordsworth's " Philosophy of Life " more might 
have been said of the political aspect, a side of Wordsworth's 
thought that has specially appealed to his countrymen during the 
present period of stress and storm. Mr. Winchester is at his best 
when studying the poems of " Humble and Rustic Life," a portion 
of Wordsworth's work that evidently attracts him strongly. On 
the whole, one cannot quarrel with the author for writing in a 
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popular manner a volume in a popular series. One is annoyed, 
however, to find him calling, as by a queer coincidence did Professor 
Harper, the immortal lines " If thou indeed derive thy light from 
heaven," a " sonnet." And to call Wordsworth a " stamp-collector " 
is certainly ambiguous. s. c. c. 



The sections on Literature and Language in the American Year 
Book (D. Appleton & Co.) are too little known even in professional 
circles; yet, taken in their entirety, they supply, in spite of conden- 
sation, a detailed, comprehensive survey of our annual production 
in these lines, such as can be found in no other publication. The 
compilers of the Greek and Semitic sections, indeed, make casual 
incursions into the fields of foreign production. For example, 
already in the volume for 1916 Professor Morris Jastrow gives an 
account of the remarkable solution of the Hittite problem by 
Professor Hrozny of Vienna, which even in the present year 
(1918) and in our largest universities seems known to only a 
few scholars. Owing, however, to the number of publications 
involved — and this is, of course, particularly true of the modern 
languages and literatures, with which alone we are here concerned — 
it is, generally speaking, advisable that the record should be limited 
to American production, and, with the exceptions mentioned, this 
is the actual plan of the work. 

The method of compilation is not the same in all sections. 
For instance, in the section on Romance Languages the publications 
are merely listed, this list being preceded by a brief general discus- 
sion. In other sections, like those on the English and Germanic 
languages, the bibliographies are classified. The latter plan is. 
plainly, the more instructive. In this connection we recommend 
especially to the attention of English scholars the excellent classified 
bibliographies of American production in the field of the English 
Language and Literature, prepared by Dr. Albert C. Baugh of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Baugh includes publications of 
every kind — books, articles, and dissertations — and his work is done 
with such thoroughness and judgment that it gives us really the 
best available conspectus of American activities in this branch of 
scholarship. 

Finally, it should be said that the Year Booh appears annually 
in February, and these bibliographies embrace all publications of 
the twelvemonth that ends with the preceding October 31, so that 
for purposes of consultation they have the great advantage of being 
quite up to date. J. d. b. 



